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MARSH MARIGOLDS (ON THE ANT) 

Slatey skies and a whistling wind 

And a grim gray land, 
April here, with a sullen mind 

And a frozen hand ! 
Hardly a bird with the heart to sing, 

Or a bud that dares to pry ; 
Only the plovers hovering 
On the lonely marsh, with a heavy wing 

And a sad, slow cry. 

Suddenly, round the river bend. 

On the homeward race. 
Comes the smile of a welcome friend 

With a radiant face ; 
Sprinkled thick in a shining mass, 

Bright as a summer beam. 
Marigolds in the meadow grass 
Bid ** God speed " to the ships that pass 

On the wandering stream. 
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Storm or shine it is all the same, 

Warm or cold. 
Nothing can daunt -the steady flame 

Of the marigold. 
Glow of the kingcup, gold of the broom. 

They will show when the worst is done ; 
But you are here in the April gloom, 
And where'er you blaze and whene'er you bloom. 

There is always sun. 

Marigolds, in the meadow there 

That the waters kiss. 
Take my welcome and greet you fair, 

For you teach me this, 
How I might play a manlier part 

Than the life I lead to-day, 
If I could only learn the art 
Of keeping sunshine still in the heart 

When the world is gray. 
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THE WINDMILL 

Out on the marsh, by the river's edge, 
When the iris blooms and the plovers cry, 

When the breezes ripple across the sedge 
And the lark sings, out of a cloudless sky, 

That sorrow is dead and the world beginning, 
Far from the city's noise and glare. 
In the sunny grass and the rain-washed air 

The old windmill is silently spinning. 
Slowly and silently spinning there. 

Out on the marsh, by the leaden tide, 

When the world is drear and the clouds hang low. 
And the wet wind moans to the river-side 

The dirge that the dying rushes know. 
That summer is fled and the doom beginning. 

Far from the city's bustle and play, 

When the meadows have changed from gold to gray. 
The old windmill is silently spinning. 

Silently spinning day by day. 
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WIND OF THE APRIL EVENING 

Wind of the April evening, soft with the dew of 
showers, 
Sweet with the scent of buds and the growth of 
the tangled rond, 
Speaking loud in the trees or whispering low to the 
flowers 
Something, I know not what, from the gates of the 
world beyond ; 

Something of great and glad that has started the 
blackbird singing. 
Silent a moment since on his bough in the orchard 
here ; 
Then you spoke, and he knew: and hark! do you 
hear him flinging 
Heartfelt notes of delight, a challenge to death and 
to fear I 

Something the garden loves, for the flowers are 
stooping to listen. 
Bending their happy heads as you whisper the 
words and pass. 
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Whisper them over the world till even the raindrops 
glisten, 
Brighter than brightest eyes, on the blades of the 
growing grass. 

What is the message you bring ? I can feel it 
moving aroimd me, 
Filling the silent marsh, and stirrhig here in the 
tree. 
Nature has heard and believed ! If only the voice 
could have found me 1 
Reached to the eager heart and uttered its secret 
to mel 

Something I long to know, that would lift me out of 
the present. 
Breathe new hope into life, and chase old doubts 
from the brain ; 
Death grown clear in a flash, till even the pain were 
pleasant, 
Seen in the fuller light, with the riddle at last 
made plain. 

Still, though I strain my ears, they are deaf to the 
sound and refuse it, 
Deaf to the gladdening voice that has brought fresh 
hope to the sod. 
Speak to the birds and the flowers ! I am doomed 
for ever to lose it ! 
Only, I know it is true, and the voice is the whisper 
of God. 
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EARLY MORNING (IRSTEAD) 

How still it is and calm ! The summer morn, 

Heavy with promise, lifts a drowsy eye 

Above the yellow fields of ripening corn 

And long low meadows, where the white mists lie ; 

Slowly, the dappled clouds, that fleck the sky 

Like foam-flakes, drift across the tranquil blue 

From sunshine into sunshine, and the flowers, 

Drenched with the silver dew, 

Pink willow-herb, and homely marguerite, 

And the faint fragrance of the meadow-sweet. 

Drip through the silence of the growing hours. 

Without a ripple the dark waters steal 
Under the drooping alders, and along 
Broad, sunny reaches, murmuring to the keel 
Their never-ending burden of soft song, 
The babble of a child that knows no wrong, 
Glad of the summer, and content to play 
Unheeded in the meadows and alone 
Among the flowers and hay ; 
While, smoothly gliding, as the eddies glide, 
A thin mist, creeping downwards with the tide. 
Hovers for one gray moment — and is gone. 
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No whisper stirs, nor sound across the wold 
Breaks the deep stiUness, where the cattle stand 
Peacefully grazing, and the hours unfold 
Their store of splendour on the enchanted land 
Touched into slumber by a wizard's wand 
And waiting for the summons to awake ; 
Till from the distant sea a sudden breeze, 
Borne o'er the ruffled lake, 
Speaks in the rushes, and there comes once more 
From the dark woodlands of the further shore 
The melancholy cadence of the trees. 
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ON THE SURE 

Free rush of air in the waving grass. 
Swift race of clouds in the heaven above, 
Dark shadow and gleam on the ruffled stream, 
And flash of white where the windmills move ; 
The tide sings loud to the hissing prow, 
The sail fills full, and the willows sway, 
And by tower and mill, on river and hill, 
The wind's wild music all the way ! 

There is life to-day on the silent marsh. 
And stir and stress on the lonely wold ; 
The rushes speak in the stagnant creek, 
And the corn-fields break into waves of gold. 
The dark trees moan round the reedy mere, 
The lilies dance in the rippled spray. 
And in sheet and shroud, in meadow and cloud. 
The wind's wild music all the way ! 

A measured cadence moves with the air 
And a rhythm beats into changing moods, 
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Light laughter and play in the feathery hay. 
And a solemn march in the sombre woods, 
Loud cryi deep sigh, over field and flood, 
Full chords of a boisterous August day. 
As the sail flies fast, and the banks slip past, 
To the wind's wild music all the way. 
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RAIN 

To-day I woke to the steady drip 

Of a sodden dawn and a cheerless day, 

The earth and the sky in fellowship 

And clothed in a changeless gray : 

Drip, drip, from the drooping leaves 

Of the vine^ that brushes the window-pane 

And flings its wayward shoots to the eaves 

And riots about the wall ; 

And out on the steaming garden beds, 

Where the flowers are hanging their heavy heads, 

The dull, monotonous, ceaseless fall 

Of a gentle summer rain. 

Yesterday, what another scene, 

As I crossed the marsh in the falling dew ! 

The fields were a glory of emerald green 

And the sky of a sapphire blue ; 

And the sun went down in an amber sphere 

Through the tall, slim reeds of the rond, and kiss't 

The ruffled breast of the silent mere 

With a ripple of sudden gold ;] 
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While fax away, in the glowing West, 

Where the dark sails glide and the windmills rest, 

St. Benet's Abbey, rugged and old, 

Stood up in a purple mist. 

And to-morrow ? Ah, well, leave the morrow alone I 

Enough, that to-day there is damp and rain ; 

For, bring what it may, it can scarce atone 

For the pang of a hope proved vain. 

And a thought that haunts in a mocking way. 

As I sit and look at the heavy skies 

And think of the glory of yesterday 

And the hues of the sunset fire. 

How oft, alas ! in the changing years 

A golden promise is quenched in tears. 

And the flame that burned in a high desire 

Grows feeble, and fades, and dies. 
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SILVER GRAY (HORSEY MERE, SUNDAY) 

Gray earth, gray sky, gray mere, 
And lap of waters in the rustling sedge ; 
Gray stiUness of the slowly dying year, 
That sinks from summer gladness into sleep 
And hears, beyond the sand-dunes' broken edge, 
The murmur of the everlasting deep. 

Gray quiet of the alders in the dyke, 

Gray willows, mirrored in the Broad's gray glass, 

Gray music, when the dying breezes strike 

The rushes into mournful harmony ; 

The cattle breathing in the trampled grass. 

The windmill standing gaunt against the sky. 

Gray landscape, silvered with a passing gleam 
On stubble-field, and fen, and distant shower, 
And brown sails gliding on the sinuous stream, 
By meadow-scented banks, and silver bell 
Floating across the flats, where Martham Tower 
Stands on its hill, a lonely sentinel. 



Gray silence of the water and the weeds. 
That wave their voiceless foliage vinderneath ; 
The moor-fowl's sudden cry among the reeds 
Startles a moment, ere it dies away ; 
The willows whiten to the day's last breath, 
And all is quiet, calm, and silver-gray. 
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ST. BENET'S ABBEY 

Warm sunshine in the quiet creek, 

Sweet scent of hay and flowering rushes, 
And little winds that fan the cheek 

And whisper in the alder-bushes ; 
The green flats stretching fiEu: away 

Where, yonder, like an ancient story, 
St. Benet's rises strange and gray. 

The ghost of a departed glory. 

Just as it looked a year ago, 

In just such golden summer weather, 
When, sailing through the evening glow, 

We saw it, you and I, together, 
A phantom on the simlit plain 

That checked our merry talk and laughter. 
And chilled us with a sudden pain. 

The haunting dread of '< what comes after ? 
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A year ago, and yet so long 1 

This stream, these banks, these birds have seen us 
Together full of life and song, 

And now, the cold grave lies between us ; 
And all this wealth of sun and sky 

And scented grass and summer gladness 
Is but a poignant memory 

And tinged with an Odlober sadness. 
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AUTUMN 

Ob I for a day of Autumn I aglow with a golden gleam, 
With the windmills slowly turning by the banks of 

the brimming stream. 
And a ripple of waving rushes like the sigh of an 

endless dream* 

Oh I for a day of Autumn 1 with earth in her Sabbath 

mood, 
And the great free sky above us, and peace on 

meadow and flood, 
And a murmur of ancient music from the wind in the 

distant wood. 

Oh I for a day of Autumn I when the film of a purple 

haze 
Melts to the low horizon, and the silent cattle graze 
Over the sunny marshes by the quiet water-ways. 
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THE BEECH TREE 

Old Beech Tree, planted at my gate 
And overshadowing half the road. 
Beneath whose boughs the harvest-wains, 
Rich with the plunder of the plains, 
From dawn till when the moon shines late 
Creak homewards with their heavy load^ 
Leaving their toll of golden wisps, 
Caught lightly from the careless sheaves, 
To dangle where the west wind lisps 
Its last good night among the leaves ; 

Tall sentry, warder of the place, 
Waving a welcome when I come. 
And shielding with a friendly arm 
The red roofs of the peaceful farm. 
Old friend, with the familiar face 
That smiles upon this pleasant home ; 
No more, for me, the gale shall grieve 
Your branches when the north wind moans, 
No more your summer fingers weave 
Their chequered shadows on the stones. 

Others will stand where I have been, 
And I, a stranger to the fold. 
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Shall mingle with your memories, 

Remembered with those other eyes 

That watched your first leaf burst to green 

Your last leaf wither into gold, 

The other eyes that, long ago, 

Through those square windows near at hand, 

In summer shine and winter stiow 

LfOoked out upon the level land. 

A stubborn race, in stirring times, 

When men looked stern and held their breath, 

And brows grew darker at the name 

Of Bonaparte and Austria's shame, 

Or brightened when the village chimes 

Clanged out for vidlory and death j 

When hearts beat fast without dismay, 

And eyes strained seawards from the mills 

To spy the ships, where Nelson lay, 

Not ten miles hence, behind the hills. 

A wholesome race, inured to toil, 
And silent with the strength of men . 
Who watch God's sunshine on the meads 
God's music in the waving reeds, 
Content to battle with the soil, 
To drain the marsh and tame the fen ; 
Encircled with the endless sky 
And far horizons, where the sun 
Drops slowly, when the swallows fly 
And the breeze fails — and day is done. 
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Forgotten, save by you, who loved 
The echoes of their childish mirth, 
And heard their voices day by day 
As youth and manhood slipped away. 
Till age crept on, and life had proved 
Once more man's littleness or worth : 
Then there was silence, and you cast 
A fEurewell glance from overhead, 
As the knell sounded and they passed 
To join the unrecorded dead. 

Old Beech Tree, you and I must part. 

Will you remember how I cared 

That not one straggling branch should feel 

The sharp touch of the woodman's steel. 

When others come with harder heart 

And lop the boughs my hands have spared ? 

Farewell 1 The stubble fields are bare, 

The hedges take a ruddier glow, 

The first still frost has chilled the air, 

Autumn is here — and I must go. 
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VERSAILLES 



Hbrb, in the palace gardens, where the stately foun- 
tains play, 

And a quiet sunshine bathes the land in the balm of 
an April day. 

It is pleasant to sit and dream awhile of the things 
that have passed away* 



For if much has changed there is much remains ; and 

half of the trees that grow 
Were planted here in the Bourbon days, when a king 

was a king, you know ; 
And they watch^ them, all the women and men who 

walked here long ago ; 

Duke, and Marquis, and Abb6, who lounged on the 

terrace stair. 
With a stately bow to the wise and great and a nod 

to Molitoe, 
And dainty dames with the tarnished names, and the 

smiles, and the powdered hair. 
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For a Louis was worth the winning if only you held 

him sure, 
And honour a jewel that had its price mth a Madame 

de Pompadour 
Or innocent-eyed du Barry — ^well, well, she was kind 

to the poor. 



Ah i life was life in the palace then, and the world 

was a gallant place. 
With the polished ways, and the pungent phrase, and 

the ruffles, and swords, and lace. 
And sin was hardly a thing to shun when it beckoned 

with such a grace. 

Music and wit and laughter, and pleasure enthroned 

in state. 
And the gardens bright with a fairy light at many a 

summer f^te ; 
And ruin and famine and death and Hell not half-a- 

mile from the gate I 



Hell, and they couldn't see it I Death, and they only 

played! 
For a serf — ^why a serf was bom to serve, and a 

monarch, to be obeyed ; 
Till the tumbrils came and the guillotine: but at 

least they were not afraid. 
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Shadows among the shadows, they flit through the 

chequered ways, 
And the long, straight walks, where the elm-trees 

grow, and the time-worn statues gaze 
Silent and cold, and gray and old, like the ghosts of 

forgotten days. 



Kindly, blundering Louis, and beautiful Antoinette 
With the royal face, and the human heart, and the 

tears— could we but forget ! 
Down there is the little Trianon ; perhaps we shall 

see her yet. 



Poor girl-queen ! It 's hard to be great ; and you 

tried, and we can but try : 
But what you took for the Truth and France was 

only a painted lie : 
Did you know it at last, and understand, when the 

time had come to die ? 



Nay, I trust you did : for if Truth brings pain, I hold 

it is better far, 
Were it only once, for a moment's space, like the 

flash of a falling star, 
To pierce the cloud that has dimmed our eyes, and 

to see things as they are. 
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For a "sunshine king" is a costly thing when 

monarch and man are blind, 
And somebody reaps the whirlwind when others have 

sowed tl)e wind, 
And if death and famine stalk through the land, it 

isn't enough to be kind. 

King and Queen, who were boy and girl, long since, 

ere the die was cast. 
Was it all a riddle too hard to solve ? Poor souls ! 

You have wept, and passed. 
And after the din and the strife and sin there is peace, 

we hope, at the last. 

And now the Tricolour triumphs where once the lilies 

reigned ; 
Its red is red with a sea of blood, and the white — ah ! 

the white is stained, 
But a giant lie has been swept away and France and 

the world have gained. 
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A SYMPHONY OF BEETHOVEN 

Low music where the forest speaks, 
Loud thunder when the breakers roar, 
Voices of earth and sea and sky 
Chanting in endless harmony 
Far off among the silent peaks, 
Or shouting on the wave-worn shore — 
By hill and wood, in sea and air, 
As you went singing — I was there ! 

Gray memories that haunt us yet. 

Sorrow too deep to break in tears. 

When dauntless love has challenged fate 

And learns its doom too late, too late. 

Or time has buried in regret 

A hope that kindled earlier years — 

Sad, tearless eyes, my own were aching. 

Hearts that have broken, mine was breaking. 

Soft footfall of a fairy tread 
Tripping along the woodland ways. 
Light laughter when the elfin bands 
Come trooping through the forest lands 
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And meet, and part, and meet, and thread 
The windings of the moonlit maze — 
Where shadows gloomed and stars were glancing 
In dewy glades, my feet were dancing ! 

And, crowning all, God's perfecfl plan 
That weaves the strands of human life, 
Belief and doubt, despair and mirth. 
Glimpses of Heaven, and joys of earth. 
To one harmonious whole, till man 
Soars Godwards from the finished strife — 
Glory of Heaven, my heart was shown it ! 
Triumph in death, my soul has known it ! 
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JULIUS CiESAR 

" To-morrow," say you, ** is the Ides of March/* 

And point a trembling finger to the night 

Where yonder meteor trailed its orb of fire, 

Dropped, and was quenched behind the Capitol, 

A sudden thing, less splendid than the moon, 

And far less awful than the rising sun 

Which every morning works a miracle ; 

But being strange, and therefore full of fear 

To little minds, is greeted with dismay, 

A portent, and a harbinger of woe. 

The little minds ! the dull, unthinking minds 

That move about the world from day to day, 

And live, and love, and hate, and earn, and spend. 

But always in a dream. For what is life 

But dreaming, when it slips from birth to death 

Unconscious of the great fa(5ls of the world, 

The great plain fa(5ls that stare it in the facd ? 

And they are dreamers, all these Roman fools, 

Cato at Utica, and Cicero 

With his Republic and the ancient days. 

While I, who never dream but face the sun. 

Stand like an Atlas, weighted with the load 
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That else must fall and crush them to the dust ; 

The one sane man who sees things as they are, 

And I am growing weary ; and there comes 

No Hercules to ease me of the toil, 

While I, returning to the life I lived 

Long since, before I put my armour on, 

Too late for harvest, glean a few scant ears 

To grace the days with, ere I fail and die. 

Too late for harvest ! Think you I am here, 

Master of Rome and all the Roman world, 

Because I willed it ? Yonder slave, who waits 

Obedient to the motion of my hand, 

Is not more slave than I. No, never power, 

Absolute power in fetters, was the goal 

To'which I bent my steps, when, free to choose, 

I watched the days unroll before my eyes. 

Life had so much to offer that was good, 

So worth the having : all that mind and sense. 

Each in its turn unfettered, uncontrolled, 

Could grant of pleasure. First, the senses* play ; 

Till nature dulled the edge of appetite, 

And wisdom, growing riper with the years. 

Should draw the whole man to a calmer height 

Where he could sit, and judge like Jupiter, 

And peep behind the secrets of the world. 

Thus had I lived, enjoying to the full 

All forms of life that, blended, make the man, 

My master^ not the master of the state, 

For ever busy with the endless care 

Of giving others what I crave myself, 
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The freedom and the liberty to live. 

And thus I could not. Do you marvel why ? 

Listen Calpurnia ! Have you never marked 

When someone bungles at a simple task, 

A child that holds his stilus at a slant, 

A slave that fumbles with a common tool, 

Straightway a dozen hands are stretched to grasp — 

" Here ! let me show you ! Thus it must be done, 

Or else you ruin ! '* For it gives them pain 

To see the failure where they know the use. 

So I, who watched our statesmen at their task, 

With what an aimless and uncunning hand 

They marred the fabric wiser heads had planned, 

Must needs rush in with " Thus it must be done. 

Or else our Roman world, and much beside. 

Falls into ruin." So I lost myself. 

And Rome was saved. Because I am so made 

I cannot sit with folded hands and see 

Chaos returning and the world undone, 

Conscious of power to stay it, but must don 

My armour. Not that in a flash I saw 

The whole of things, the ultimate end, as now 

Standing and gazing on an eminence ; 

But, like a man who scales a perilous cliff, 

I fixed my whole soul on the nearest ledge. 

Saw only that and what would bring me there, 

The cranny and jut, the trick of hand and foot 

That helped me : and, that step once gained, I paused, 

Sure of the next ; and so, from ledge to ledge, 

I reached a summit that I hardly dreamed. 
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And there began the failure : when I learned, 

Too late, the summit gained, there's no return : 

Or, rather, that the summit, which I deemed 

The final goal crowning the accomplished deed. 

Was but a watch-tower posted in the clouds, 

A lonely watch-tower, where I sit and gaze 

For ever wakeful and for ever chained. 

So triumph baffles and success is marred ; 

For all achievement craves finality. 

Look you ! a sculptor with a great idea, 

Praxiteles, or someone of the Greeks, 

Seizes his chisel, grapples with the stone, 

Pits his whole powers against the lifeless block, 

Till, slowly, out of nothing, grows the form 

His fancy conjures ; and there comes a day 

When he can utter, " Finished," and the world 

Troops ii\,and cries " The Hermes I " He can stand 

Apart and marvel with the rest ; he dies, 

And still his statue lives to honour him. 

Far otherwise with me. I cannot cry 

** Finishedi" and stand apart, and take the praise 

That should have crowned achievement, and proclaim^ 

** Rome saved, my task completed, I have rest." 

Rome saved, the only possible way ; and yet. 

Of all the crowd that shouts about my path 

Not one that knows it ! What am I to them ? 

A Marius or a Sulla looming large, 

Clothed with a power that crumbles when I die 

And Cicero and his Senate take the helm. 

A dagger's thrust, an ague from the marsh, 
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And all the labour of these strenuous years. 

The stone, which, like a Sisyphus, I roll 

With sweat of brow to the steep summit's edge, 

Slips into nothing. Could they only see 

In this great fabric that my hands have reared. 

Not Caesar, but imperious destiny, 

Rome's destiny through all the shifting scenes 

Since our first founder and his daring brood 

Carried their plunder to the seven hills, 

And seeing acquiesce — the goal were gained ; 

And I, who stand between the State and death, 

Could quit my watching on this lonely height 

And live again, since life were possible, 

Or dying, leave my gift seciure from harm 

To Antony, or that cold-blooded boy, 

Octavius, with the rarely chiselled brow. 

My gift, the larger Rome. Not these few hiUs, 

Encircled with their battlemented wall 

And peopled by a slowly dying race. 

Worn out with use and rotting at the core. 

But all the lands where Rome has set her seal, 

The Gauls I conquered, and those blue-eyed hordeSi 

The Germans, in their forests by the Rhine—* 

Fresh rivers flowing by our stagnant banks 

To purge away the rankness of decay. 

Not dammed and hemmed by artificial dykes, 

Till, on a sudden, with impetuous sweep 

They burst the barriers and drown the land. 

How shall men know it, being what they are ? 

If I were crowned ! — Not that I covet toys i 
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What is a crown to me, who wield a power 

Beyond the wildest dreams of mightiest kings ! 

But, for the little race of foolish men 

It were a help to cry, " Caesar is king ! " 

Titled and crowned I face them with a faidl 

Which otherwise they miss. " Is Caesar king ? 

Then haply times have changed, and these same laws 

That bring us liberty and peace and praise 

Are not of the Republic as we dreamed 

But bound with kingship, and a king is best." 

So might they grow familiar with a truth 

That saves them. Yet, I know it cannot be ; 

And I must on to the appointed end 

A Marius or a Sulla, looming large. 

Conscious of failure, while men gape with awe. 

Defeated, with the laurel on my brow. 

" Is there no other way ? " your eyes inquire. 

While the word trembles, fateful, on your lips, 

" Proscription." — Never that I Shall Caesar fear ? 

That were defeat more bitter than the first. 

Who thinks in battle, when the javelins fly. 

This one or that is destined for his heart 

Must straightway run, or tremble like a girl. 

Rather ignore them and they cease to be. 

" Ah ! but the armour and protecting shield ; 

Do we run naked on the foeman*s spear ? 

The statesman's armour, truest policy. 

Lies in prevention : first make null the arms 

That itch to tear your stru(5lure to the groimd, 

And sap and mine to weaken where you build. 
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Then work in safety, certain of reward. 
So easy to remove the dangerous few ! 
To shield the life in which the people lives, 
Helmet the head by which the people thinks ; 
That were no slaughter, but the common good ! " 
No slaughter, and yet fear ; the tyrant's fear, 
The cold, chill fear that creeps about the brain 
And peeps suspicious through the blinking eyes. 
And withers all that's human at the heart. 
Better to die to-night than live afraid ! 
No, though a thousand daggers in the dark 
Were bared against me, and I guessed the hand, 
Still I would smile and dare them do their worst. 
Caesar shall forth ! Though all the stars in heaven 
Flash warning to the terror-stricken earth, 
Living to awe the world, and if he die. 
To die like Caesar. 



* ^ 
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OLD SCHOOL BOOKS 

Thrust aside with the waste and lumber. 

Piled on a long-negle<5led shelf. 
There they lie in a dusty slumber. 

Part of a half- forgotten self; 
Each with a memory, grave or pleasant. 

Each with a hint of blame or praise. 
Reaching back from the sober present 

Far away to the schoolboy days. 

Here's a Cicero's " Sene<5lute," 

Sadly torn, with the cover loose ! 
Learned friend, you have done strange duty, 

Served for many a barbarous use; 
Fives bat, missile flimg in a passion, 

Football kicked through a study stool. 
Horrible I as I know; but the fa^ion 

Years ago in the middle school. 

Here's a Xenophon, full of faces, 
— Mostly X — of the schoolboy sort ; 

This one lost me a dozen places; 
That one got me a bad report ; 
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*' Inattentive," I think, it stated — 
Still the teacher must share the blame. 

How we yawned! and to-day I slated 
Two poor boys who had done the same. 



That name, scrawled where the page has lifted. 

Stood long since for my dearest friend ; 
Things went wrong, and the boy — he drifted : 

So our friendship came to an end. 
Wounded pride has the gift to harden 

Children's hearts, in the earliest years. 
Was it wrong to refuse to pardon ? 

Wrong, perhaps ; but it cost me tears. 



Here's an Odyssey — that came later — 

Made one feel, in a hazy way, 
Life had gifts that were even greater. 

Once achieved, than success in play ; 
Till, as we stumbled over the grammar. 

Skipping words that were hard to find. 
Unawares, we had caught the glamour. 

Homer's world, and the soul behind. 



Virgil, CEdipus at Colonus, 
Did we fret till the hour was done? 

Merely grunt as the pearls were thrown us, 
Longing so for the air and sun? 
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Even so, when the limbs were aching 
Most and worst for the fields again, 

All unknown you were slowly waking 
Strange new music within the brain. 



That was all in the vanished ages I 

Well, I have travelled far since then, 
Passed through many decisive stages, 

Learned a deal of the world and men ; 
Life has grown to the sober present. 

Wiser, better in many ways ; 
Still, you know, it was very pleasant 

Long ago, in the schoolboy days. 
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TO A THRUSH 

Sing on, brave bird ! through the soft-dropping rain 

That dews the listening air, 

Sing ever on in that triumphant strain, 

Bidding the world prepare, 

The cold incredulous world, prepare for Spring, 

When scarce a violet shows 

Its earliest blossom, like a frightened thing. 

Above the melting snows. 

No alien voice art thou with alien tongue, 

But nurtured here among the storms and showers 

That speak the ocean's powers, 

Comrade of all the seasons, free, and strong, 

Singing to English hearts in English song 

The music of this island home of ours. 

Not thine the perilous quest, when Summer wanes, 

Of lands beyond the sea, 

Our little England with her trees and lanes 

Is world enough for thee, 

Enough the gray sweep of our rolling skies, 

The low wind on the wold. 

The murmur of the myriad harmonies 

That haunt the field and fold. 
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OtherSi returning, sing of southern days, 
And far-off landscapes lit with sunnier glow ; 
Thou art content to know 
The old-world beauty of our woodland ways 
That tuned the soul of Shakespeare into praise 
By Avon's quiet waters, long ago. 

Sing bravely on 1 Not all the nightingales 

That pipe with tremulous throat 

Through the long evenings, as the twilight failsi 

Can match thy wild sweet note. 

The rapturous tones of thy prophetic call 

That bids the world rejoice 

And fills the barren waste of March with all 

The magic of a voice. 

Prophet of gladness with the passionate cry, 

Kindle our hearts that wither in cold state, 

Ere yet it be too late ! 

Give us thy sense of woods and fields and sky ! 

Oh I teach us in our grandeur, lest we die, 

The love of freedom that alone is great. 
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THE FLOWING TIDE 

Do you bear the noise of waters as they hiss along 

the sand ? 
Do you smell the salt sea-breeze again that rushes to 

the land 7 
For the pools are brimming over, and the weary 

watch is o'er, 
And the tide is racing home again across the level 

shore. 

Look seaward o'er the billows ! from the fountains of 

the West 
They are coming Uke an army, they are marching 

crest on crest ; 
Oh I the music and the freshness and the pulse of life 

once more 
When the tide is racing home again across the level 

shore. 
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OCTOBER 

In Summer-time, when the long-drawn splendours 

Of westering sun and evening light 

Slowly vanish and merge in night, 

And out of the dusk the song-thrush renders 

One last paean of joy and praise 

And wild delight for the golden days, 

I have often thought, '' Can I face again 

The dark drear weeks and the Autumn skies, 

With the falling leaf, and the dripping rain, 

And the slow decay, and the silent pain 

Of Nature dying before our eyes ? " 

Now they are here ; and instead of sighing 

Nature smiles in a tranquil mood, 

Smiles from valley, and hill, and wood, 

As if she had lost all fear of dying. 

And only cared to be calm and old ; 

While the dead leaves fall into heaps of gold. 

And the hedges burn with a sombre glow 

In spite of the damp and the days* decrease. 

And over all, in a silent flow, 

In the sky above and the fields below 

Is a quiet sense of abiding peace. 
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Is it so with us, when the lamp is waning, 

And shadows gather about our feet 

In the darkened ways that were once so sweet ? 

Does a moment come, when we cease complaining. 

To warm ourselves in the pleasant thought 

Of the days gone by, and the good they brought, 

Till life stands out as a finished thing 

That has served its use and we would not keep, 

Content, whatever the future bring, 

Eternal death or a distant spring, 

If now we may sink into dreamless sleep ? 



ALL HALLOWS E'EN 

SiLBNCB and darkness over the land, 

And a warm wet wind in the listening boughs ; 

The dead leaves, whirled in a restless band, 

Rustle and pause on the path ahead, 

Like the phantom fall of a ghostly tread 

When a spirit moves through a sleeping house. 

Far away through the mist and dark 

A train pants over the echoing hill 

Like a frightened thing, and the distant bark 

Of a watch-dog guarding a lonely farm 

Fills the air with a vague alarm 

And a haunting sense of approaching ill : 

The world is full of a strange unrest, 

The hedges whisper along the lane, 

And the fir-trees moan on the long, low crest. 

By the gray road-side, where the upland sinks 

To the grassy leas, and the valley drinks 

Its still, deep draught of the Autumn rain. 
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Are they really walkmg the earth to-nighty 

Unseen, unheard, when we thought they slept ? 

Do they really steal through the dim, gray light, 

The homeless dead, by the silent wa3rs 

Across the threshold of life, and gaze 

At the ancient haunts where they loved and wept 7 

Ah I dear, dead hands ! Could you only reach 

Across the gulf of the gathering years, 

Just once, for a little hour, and teach 

That doubt was a mockery all the while, 

And you wait us still with the old, kind smile — 

Why, there were an end of the ache and tears ! 

The ache and tears I But it may not be : 
And here, as I walk in the rain and wind 
And strain my eyes, if I might but see, 
Or dream that I see, the familiar face. 
The only shape that the mind will trace 
Is the ghost of the days that are left behind. 

Dead hopes, dead follies, and dead desires, 
Dead memories flashed from a vanished scene, 
When the soul was warm with forgotten fires 
And life had none of its numbing pain — 
These are the ghosts that haunt the brain 
And walk the earth on All Hallows E*en. 
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THE BIG BATTALIONS 

Failure ? Not if the good we sought 

Leaned on Truth as a sure defender. 
Vanquished ? Not if the fight we fought 

Never closed in a base surrender. 
Baffled, beaten, still to the end 

Stout of heart, with our banner flying, 
Hoping — knowing that God will send 

In his own good time the reward of trying. 

For never a noble cause was gained 

But defeat came first, and the lie proved stronger, 
And only the few whom the foe disdained 

Could guess that Truth would endure the longer ; 
Not when our champions fell in the van, 

And the weak grew faint, and the ranks divided, 
Was there ever a doubt, while a single man 

Clung to the faith that the world derided. 

Courage, then I for we cannot fail. 
Though the stress is stem, and the blows repeated. 
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" God and a single man *' prevail 

When a cause seems lost and its hope defeated. 
Once " he blew with his wind " and they ? — 

Where were they, the all-conquering galleons ? 
Better to fall with Truth to-day 

Than to march at the head of the big battalions. 
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SPRING DAWN 

Ever since the first warm days 
Left the winter agonising, 
When the sun's returning rays 
Break upon the world of night 
All the garden greets his rising 
With a paean of delight. 



Starling, blackbird, robin, thrush, 

Calling, carolling, and trilling, 

Out of every budding bush, 

Out of every leafless tree. 

Set the whole air throbbing, thrilling, 

With a symphony of glee. 

Little prophets of the Spring, 
Say, what is it that inspires you ? 
What can dawn and daylight bring 
Of great and beautiful and strong. 
Hidden from our eyes, that fires you 
To such passionate bursts of song ? 
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Is it wonder of the world, 
Guileless joy without misgiving, 
Glory of the clouds unfurled 
And far horizons in a blaze, 
All the ecstasy of living, 
That impels you to such praise ? 



Or, behind yon flaming pile, 
Amber, safifron, and carnation, 
Do you catch the distant smile 
Our dull senses seldom find, 
God's smile on His own creation. 
Wise, beneficent, and kind ; 



Even as He smiled of old 
On the powers of night defeated. 
When the world seciurely rolled 
Out of Chaos, at His word. 
And the morning stars repeated 
Songs of triumph to the Lord ? 



Children of the field and wood. 
Whose glad hymn of love and duty 
Peoples all the solitude 
Of bare branch and leafless bowers 
With a dream of summer beauty 
And a vision of the flowers ; 
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You have treasured in your heart 
Secrets that our wisest teachers 
Lack the knowledge to impart. 
Man can criticise God's ways ; 
You, alone of all his creatures, 
Pay him back with perfe(5l praise. 
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THE ROOKS 

Dear, awkward bird, whose sapient eyes 

Are full of grave and solemn reason, 
Sedate, methodical, and wise, 

The constant friend of every season, 
So constant, and so much in view, 

That, manlike, we forget to show you 
The gratitude that is your due. 

Nor realise how much we owe you : 

'Twas you reminded us of Spring 

When everything was bleak and bitter, 
Long ere the lark had learned to sing. 

Or swallows had returned to twitter. 
And your loud cawing let us know. 

When March proved false, you didn't mind it, 
For though the air was thick with snow. 

The flowers were certainly behind it. 

And if, when summer stars were pale 
And all the world was wondering nightly, 

We raved about the nightingale 
And seemed to prize your e£forts lightly, 
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I think we always understood 

That, somehow, had we missed your clamour 
And noisy greeting from the wood, 

The mornings would have lost their glamour. 

Haysel and harvest came and went, 

And Autumn dews grew cold and clinging, 
And, plunged in sullen discontent, 

Our favourites, one by one, stopped singing ; 
But you, at morning, noon, and eve. 

Cawed on with courage undiminished, 
Simply refusing to believe 

That summer was already finished. 

Now, when the leaves are brown and sere, 

And nature wears a look of sadness, 
And silently the drooping year 

Craves comfort and a note of gladness, 
Out of the dark November sky. 

All round the rookery, and above it. 
There comes the old, familiar cry 

That life is still a thing to covet. 

Brave bird ! Whatever winter brings 

You'll face it like an ancient stoic. 
Resolved to make the best of things. 

Calm and unconsciously heroic. 
No visions yours, or vain pretence, 

Or morbid quarrel with the present. 
But just a wholesome common sense 

That views the world, and finds it pleasant. 
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THE BLUE-TIT 

A FLUTTBR of wings and a flash of blue, 

And there my brave little friend are you ! 

Perched on the cocoanut, prying around. 

Now at the window, now at the ground, 

With your small head cocked in a knowing way, 

And bright little, fierce little eyes, that say 

** What of the fellow who stands and stares ? 

Is he friend or foe 

That he marks me so ? 

He forgets his manners — ^but then, who cares ? 

'< Here is a prize it were sin to lose ; 

And when times are bad can we hope to choose 

ExadUy whom we would care to meet ? 

The main thing is to have food to eat ; 

When it freezes and blows, and sleets and snows, 

One can't be particular — so here goes 1 

And, though it's rather a ta(5Uess whim, 

He may stand and look 

If it suits his book ; 

I don't intend to be scared by him." 
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Little tit, blue tit, am I so rude, 

Seeing that I provide the food, 

And never have grudged a taste of the best. 

In winter-time, to a feathered guest ? 

Only, I like to watch you there. 

You tiny thing with the jaunty air; 

And, manners or no, I intend to stay 

And gaze at will 

As you take your fill 

Of the soft white nut on the ivy-spray. 

For it warms my heart, when it 's glum and sad. 

And the world seems doomed to be always bad. 

And the great hope dwarfed by the little mind, 

And the great light scorned by the inly blind. 

To see you busy, and keen, and bold. 

And undismayed by the parching cold ; 

For you don't despair, and you don't complain ; 

And where I should mope 

You are full of hope 

And sure that Spring will return again. 
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SONG 

Poor leaves, blown about the grass, 

Green and gold. 
Shivering as the rough^winds pass 

Gray and cold : 
Once the same winds came a-wooing, 
Now they laugh at your undoing. 

Poor heart, fallen by the way, 

Tired and old, 
False hopes led you far astray. 

Rashly bold : 
When they came to soothe and rock you. 
Could you guess how they would mock you ? 
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BEHIND THE VEIL 

Who follows Truth — what shall he find ? 

Not calm of soul and peace of mind. 

Not Heaven revealed, and all the plan 

Of life and death, of God and man, 

Made clear and plain, for who will read, 

For ever in a finished creed. 

I hold man was not meant to rest 

And think the " good " God shows him " best," 

To call each doubt the devil's snare, 

And pray the coward's craven prayer — 

" Lord, lest the light should sear my eye 

Leave me in darkness till I die." 

What shall he find ? Beyond the pain 

That mocks him when the search proves vain : 

Behind all faith that dares not shun 

The anguish of a hope undone, 

Nor seek a haven of relief 

In timid, unconvinced belief: 

Beyond all shapes of sun and star. 

All yearning after things that are : 

Mysterious, dimly understood. 

The shadow of Almighty God. 
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PASSION WEEK 

I. 

Long, long ago, in bitter scorn, 
With purple robe and crown of thorn 
The Roman soldiers mocked at Thee, 
The patient Christ of Galilee ; 
Crying, " Behold, a monarch Thou ? 
Mark how Thy servant smites Thee now 1 
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With purple robe and royal gem, 

And empire's blood-stained diadem, 

Still, still the nations mock at Thee, 

The patient Christ of Galilee, 

Crying, " Behold ! Thy people fight ; 

Smite Thou, as we would have Thee smite ! " 
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PASSION WEEK 



2. 

*« Not here my kingdom or my throne, 
Not where the Roman eagle flies, 
Not where the Priest, with heart of stone, 
Deaf to the human hearts that moan. 
For mercy gives me sacrifice ; 
But where, in lowliness of thought, 
Men seek the truth my lips have taught, 
God's truth, man's truth, in age and youth." 
And Pilate answered, «* What is truth? " 



" Not here my kingdom," still he pleads, 
" Not in the crown that conquerors wear, 
Not in the Empires and the Creeds 
That trimnph when a brother bleeds. 
And mock me with their Christless prayei 
But where, in humbleness of heart. 
Men seek the true and better part, 
God's truth, man's truth, in age and youth. 
And still we answer, '< What is truth ? " 



i» 
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A CAROL 

Dark the night and the dawn seemed far, 

Dark the world and its hope had fled ; 
Lo ! in the East there arose a star, 
Christ was born^ and despair was dead. 

Follow, follow, over the wild. 
Rocky mountain and desert plain. 

Come and worship the new-born child 
And the hope that dawns in the world again. 

Angel voices out of the night. 

Angel whispers about the cave, 
'' Peace shall come with the coming light. 

Truth shall triimiph, and Love shall save." 

Follow, follow, simple and wise, 

Sage and shepherd in homage bow, 
God has come in a humble guise. 
And the crown is set on a lowly brow. 

Dark our night and the dawn seems far, 
Dark our world and despair is strong, 

How shall we find the guiding star, 
How shall we triumph o'er sin and wrong ? 

B 
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Follow, follow, till Truth prevail, 
Share the sufFering, bear the pain, 

Man must struggle, and strive, and fail, 
Ere Christ is born in the world again. 
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RUGBY CLOSE 
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Darkness descends on the November day 

Here in the solemn Close, and all around 

The breath of Autumn, jMregnant with decay, 

Clings to the damp earth, where the elm-trees loom^ 

Gigantic through the gloom, 

Above the fallen leaves that strew the ground, 

The fallen leaves, that once in Summer bloom 

Whispered light music to the sward b^ieath^ 

When first the cuckoo called,. 

Nor the long silence of the night appaUed, 

Nor dying sims had blazed the fear of deaths 

Fit emblems of the Kves that come and pass, 
Worn for a little season, and then shed. 
What generations (m this selfsame grass, 
Light-hearted boys, in summers that have fled, 
When all the world was young. 
Shouted and laughed and triumphed, and are dead^ 
Their deeds unhonQured and their praise unsung I 
Perhaps the oldest elms some memory keep 
Of unrecorded hopes and vanished names. 
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And voices lifted in forgotten games, 

And breathe them to the darkness when we sleep. 



Surely, some memory too of those tall trees, 
The comrades of their youth, that long ago 
Waved their loose tassels in the April breeze. 
Or wove cool shadows on the chequer'd floor. 
Giants of strength and comeliness, before 
The havoc of the gales had laid them low. 
Where are they now, the triad, that of yore 
Stood proud in isolation ; aye, and where 
The Island's crown, and all 
The stately row that lined the garden wall ? 
See! they have vanished, and the Close is bare I 



Changed, yet the same; not all the reckless gales 

That sweep from tyrannous skies. 

Have power to break its magic, nor avails 

The hand of Time to blur the memories. 

The thronging memories, that haunt the place : 

There looms the chapel where our prophet lies. 

The great stem prophet with the eager face ; 

Still the rooks call, and still the ivy shields 

The gray wall with its screen. 

And still the study windows, wreathed in green. 

Look proudly forth on the familiar fields. 
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Familiar fields, in which my steps have strayed 

Through youth and manhood many a pleasant year 

Since first I felt their spell, when, unafraid, 

I saw, down the long avenues of Time, 

The peaks I meant to climb, 

Dear at all seasons, and no whit less dear 

In Winter nakedness than Summer prime ; 

Only, less buoyant grows my step, the star 

That beckoned in old days' 

Shines dimmer as I tread the darkening ways; 

Long is the journey, and the peaks are far. 

Far too the morning songs : but not in vain, 

Oh ! not in vain, as thou wast bold to teach. 

Cold cynic, in old days, the will to gain 

Those mountain tops that lie beyond our reach ! 

What if the bafHing quest 

Leave us in twilight ! God demands from each 

Toil, not achievement, and He judges best. 

Not here His answer to the hopes of youth; 

But still the distant snows 

Are bright with deathless promise, and there glows 

His changeless smile upon the heights of Truth. 

7- 

Not here the answer, but the daily task. 
The steadfast heart to do the little things. 
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Knowing them little, and content to ask 

No glory for the sacrifice, nor meed 

To crown the accomplished deed. 

Nor see the fruitage that the harvest brings; 

Enough that in His vineyard He has need, 

The Master, of the uncomplaining hand 

To till the stubborn soil, 

The dull day-labour, and the patient toil 

That brings ripe clusters to the Autumn land. 

8. 

And only they shall miss the Master's praise, 

When the day closes and the shadows fall, 

Who, idly standing with averted gaze. 

Intent on pleasure, heeded not the call, 

Or scorned the task because it was not great. 

Or, when the battle raged about the wall. 

Looked coldly down and left the award to Fate. 

Not such the sons our Rugby gave the world ! 

On many a hard-fought day, 

Vicflors or vanquished, foremost in the fray 

Death found them, with their banner still imfurled. 



Ours is the heritage and ours — but hark ! 
The tramp of hurrying footsteps, and the hum 
Of cheerful voices mingling with the dark. 
Past the gray turret and the garden stair. 



